WHITE ROSE  OR WHITE  HORSE?
to deny that Jacobitism, with its demand for the repeal
of the Union, was in Scotland something of a national
movement, just as it was in Ireland from 1688 to 1691.
Nevertheless, it was always more than that, and the
gallantry of the vast mass of the Scottish Jacobites is in
honourable contrast with the timidity and hesitation of
too many of their English co-religionists.
In the North of England the Stuart cause represented
that Catholic and traditionalist protest against the new
order which had been made intermittently ever since
the days of Henry VIII. Yorkshire, in spite of the earlier
rioting at Leeds, did not rise, but the rest of the North
was soon in flames for what was to prove the last time.
The men who fought with the luckless Derwentwater
little thought that a change was coming which was to
make their part of England the arbiter of the national
destinies. Of all the figures in the Jacobite martyrology,
Derwentwater is perhaps the most pathetic as well as the
most attractive; and his ready answer, all unprepared, to
the call can but provoke comparison with the flight of
Ormonde and the surrender of Wyndham. For him it
was soon over, and he was never again to gaze from
Dilston over the beautiful valley of the Tyne. As he
himself wrote on the eve of his execution:
Farewell to pleasant Dilston Hall,
My father's ancient seat;
A stranger now must call th.ee his,
Which gars my heart to greet.
Farewell each friendly well-known face,
My heart has held so dear;
My tenants now must leave their lands
Or hold their lives in fear.
Instead of hearing "the Lav'roks wake the day" there
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